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THE PHILOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT PHILADELPHIA. 



By Professor L. W. Batten, Ph.D., 
Philadelphia. 



This congress was in many respects a notable gathering. Whether we 
consider the societies represented, the distinguished men present, the high 
character of the papers read, every scholar and student can but be glad that 
such a meeting has been held. The readers of The Biblical World will 
of course be chiefly interested in that part of this congress which concerned 
itself with biblical study, and that shall be dealt with presently. One of the 
lessons impressed anew by this assemblage was that no branch of scientific 
research can really be isolated, since all have a common method, and to a cer- 
tain extent a common aim. It seems advisable, therefore, that some general 
account of the congress itself should be given before taking up one special 
feature. 

The organizations participating in the congress were the American Oriental 
Society, organized in 1842, President Daniel C. Gilman, president ; the Amer- 
ican Philological Association, organized in 1869, Professor John Henry Wright 
of Harvard University, president ; the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, organized in 1883, Professor A. Marshall Elliott of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, president ; the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, organized in 
1883, Professor J. Henry Thayer of Harvard University, president ; the Amer- 
ican Dialect Society, organized in 1 888, Professor Edward S. Sheldon of Har- 
vard University, president ; the Spelling Reform Association, organized in 
1 876, Professor Francis A. March of Lafayette College, president ; and the 
Archaeological Institute of America, organized in 1879, President Seth Low of 
Columbia College, president. All of the presidents except the last named were 
in their respective chairs, most of the other officers were at their various posts 
of duty, and there was in all of the societies an unusually large attendance. 

These societies have been meeting regularly, some of them for many years, 
but this is the first time they have met at the same time and place. The occa- 
sion of their coming together at this time was the most notable thing about the 
congress. This was to do honor to the memory of America's greatest scholar, 
who was interested deeply in the work of all, and who was for many years the 
mainstay of at least one — the Oriental Society — the late Professor William 
Dwight Whitney, who brought lustre not only to Yale University but to all 

American scholarship. 
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On Friday evening, December 28, a joint meeting was held in the library 
of the University of Pennsylvania, to commemorate his life and work. The 
main address at this meeting was made by Professor Charles R. Lanman of 
Harvard, once a favorite pupil of Professor Whitney's, afterwards his friend and 
co-worker. This address was so complete and happy that it is hoped it will be 
given to the public. Professor Lanman not only gave an interesting account of 
the life of this great scholar, but also a clear presentation of his great contribu- 
tions to linguistic study. Addresses were also made at this meeting by Pres- 
ident Gilman, Professor March, Dr. Ward, Professor Perrin, Professor Manatt, 
and several letters from foreign scholars were read by Professor Lyon. Professor 
Whitney's special field was Indianology, but he did much to further the scien- 
tific study of language generally, and no one should attempt linguistic study 
without first mastering his most popular and widely read book, " Language 
and the Study of Language." One short paragraph from Professor Lanman's 
address may be quoted here : " Breadth and thoroughness are ever at war 
with each other in men, for men are finite. The gift of both in large measure 
and at once — this marks the man of genius. That the gift was Whitney's is 
clear to anyone who considers the versatility of his mind, the variousness 
of his work, and the quality of his results. As professor of Sanskrit, technical 
work in grammar, lexicography, text criticism, and the like, lay nearest to 
him ; but with all this he still found strength to illuminate by his insight many 
questions of general linguistic theory, the origin of language, phonetics, the dif- 
ficult subject of Hindu astronomy, and the question of its derivation, the method 
and technique of translation, the science of religion, mythology, linguistic eth- 
nology, alphabetics and palaeography and much else." His zeal as a student 
was impressed indelibly upon the audience by the fact related that when study- 
ing in Germany he told his landlady that he would work an hour less on a 
particular day because it was the Fourth of July. To those who knew him 
this was also the strongest evidence of his intense patriotism. But we cannot 
linger upon this attractive theme. 

The University of Pennsylvania opened its hospitable doors to the con- 
gress, and spared no pains to make every provision for the comfort and con- 
venience of the societies present. Philadelphia also did much towards the 
pleasure of the visitors, as a number of receptions and a tea to the ladies 
brought the various members into social intercourse, and made possible many 
pleasant acquaintances. Great credit is due to the local committee for the 
thoroughness with which all arrangements were made, and especially for the 
complete programmes provided. The genius of the committee was in its 
chairman, Mr. Talcott Williams, to whose skill in affairs and tireless energy 
many happy features were due. The local secretary, Professor Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., proved an efficient lieutenant, and especially did much to ensure the suc- 
cess of the Whitney memorial meeting. 

The general plan was to hold joint sessions and separate sessions. The 
opening session was a joint one, at which Mr. C. C. Harrison, Acting Provost of 
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the University, made a few fitting remarks characteristic of his modesty and 
of his appreciative insight into things which he approaches as a layman. The 
address of welcome was made by the famous Shakespearean scholar, of whom 
Philadelphia is so justly proud, Dr. Horace Howard Furness. This address 
was so bright and so full of the occasion that we all felt that only Dr. Furness 
could have made it. 

On the afternoon of the same day each society held a separate session, at 
which papers were read and discussed, and the regular business attended to 
as usual. On the second day a joint session was held, this plan being new in 
the experience of these societies. Nine papers were presented from members 
of the various bodies, and opportunity for questions and discussion given. 
These papers were not especially prepared for the joint meeting, but were 
selected by the various secretaries from those offered for reading in the regu- 
lar meetings. The aim was, of course, to select such as would be of most 
general interest. This task was a difficult one, for a subject may appear very 
attractive, but the treatment of it may be quite devoid of interest, and it 
should be said on behalf of the secretaries that they had only the titles to 
judge by : it may be added, that, with a few exceptions, the selections 
were good. It was different from catering to the popular taste and limita- 
tions, inasmuch as most of those present were scholars of broad and also 
special culture, and quite able to appreciate good things in other fields than 
their own. One result of this session was to make all feel that they were 
working in a common field, although the field is a very wide one, and that 
there is such a thing as a brotherhood of scholars. Each one loves his chosen 
sphere best, of course, but by communing in thought with his fellows he learns 
anew how many spheres there are, and yet how closely linked together. 

Professor Hilprecht, of the University of Pennsylvania, opened the session 
with a masterly account of the latest results of the Babylonian expedition, 
which has conducted excavations at Nippur for the past five years, and has 
attained some remarkable and revolutionary results. Professor Hilprecht has 
not only worked over the valuable collection brought to the University, but 
has spent two summers in Constantinople working at the finds of the expedi- 
tion which remain there. Dr. Peters, who was for the first two years the able 
director of the expedition, and who played an important role in its organiza- 
tion, followed with some account of the work now going on, and of the temple 
which was found. It is to be hoped that Dr. Peters' volume, giving a full 
and official account of the expedition, will soon see the light. Professor 
William W. Goodwin, of Harvard, read an interesting paper comparing the 
Athen\a.ngrapnt!paranomon, that is, an indictment for proposing unconstitutional 
legislation, with the American doctrine that the courts have power to set aside 
legislative acts if they conflict with a written constitution. Professor Minton 
Warren, of Johns Hopkins, read a very bright paper showing how much light 
the various Latin inscriptions have thrown on the study of the Latin language 
and literature — a warning to Semitic scholars that they do not alone find 
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much light and help from recent discovery of the monuments of the past. 
Professor Sheldon, of Harvard, presented an interesting account of the work 
done by the American Dialect Society. This paper was particularly welcome 
to many who before knew but little if anything of the aim or method of 
investigation of this young but vigorous society. Other papers were read at 
this joint session, but sufficient has been given to show the character of the 
meeting, and to justify the statement that it was one of great interest. 

At the separate meetings of the Exegetical Society several papers of 
more than usual interest were read. Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, 
discussed the meaning of shebhlt sopher, Judges 5 : 1 4, holding that the common 
interpretation, the pen of the scribe, was the correct one. Professor Paton, of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, argued that Amos did not approve the calf- 
worship at Bethel. He said that Hosea explicitly condemns it as idolatry so 
soon after Amos that a new sentiment could not develop in the interim. The 
silence of Amos about the particular thing was explained as due to his opposi- 
tion to the whole system of the northern kingdom. Perhaps the most thorough 
and exhaustive of any of the papers read before the Exegetical Society was that 
of Professor Schmidt, of Colgate University, on mardn atha, 1 Cor. 16:22. 
But the paper itself must be read to get any idea of the learning and pains 
bestowed upon it. Professor Terry, of Garrett Biblical Institute, read a some- 
what elaborate essay on the scope and plan of the Apocalypse of John. There 
was little that was new or original, but it was a stout plea for the traditional 
view. 

At the second separate session Dr. Wright, of Cambridge, best known 
from his connection with the Palestine Exploration Fund, presented some 
Messianic interpretations of the Psalms of degrees. Dr. Wright's treatment 
showed that he is not devoid of poetic sense, and that he is not disturbed by 
the onsweep of the higher criticism. Dr. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, gave some interesting notes on the new Syriac Gospels, on which 
Mrs. Lewis and Professor J. Rendel Harris have been faithfully working a 
long time, and which have recently appeared in print. Professor Thayer 
gave an elaborate and learned note on the expression, "thou sayest" of our 
Lord in answer to his judges, arguing that it did not mean an emphatic / am, 
but simply an admission of a fact stated by another. Rev. B. W. Bacon, the 
author of some well-known works on the analysis of the Hexateuch, read a 
paper in which he declared that John 14 was displaced and should be put 
after chapter 16. The argument was acute and the evidence marshaled 
strong, so much so, indeed, that several present pronounced themselves con- 
vinced. Rev. W. H. Cobb, the efficient secretary of the society, read a paper 
on his favorite subject — Isaiah 40-66. His paper was little more than a suc- 
cinct and thorough abstract of Julius Ley's unimportant little book on this 
subject. Professor Haupt, of Johns Hopkins, offered a critical emendation of 
a part of I Sam. 1 : 23. His suggestion will be intelligible to both the Eng- 
lish and Hebrew student, if it is put in English ; instead of "only the Lord 
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establish his word," he would read "only may thy word be established of the 
Lord." 

Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, read an 
interesting paper in which he held that many of the Hebrew proper names 
ending in Jah and Jahu are not compounds with the divine name, but the 
Jah is simply an ending. He said that Abijah, for example, could not be 
the father of fah, or Jah is my father, since no Semite would put a child in 
that relation to the deity. He also said that Babylonian names had the same 
ending in cases where it could not be a divine name. 

At the special meetings of the Oriental Society several papers were pre- 
sented which were interesting and helpful to Bible students. Professor 
Gottheil gave evidence from some inscriptions — which may be read either as 
Aramaic or Hebrew, that there was a time when these two languages were much 
more alike than in the times from which most of the known Aramaic comes, 
and therefore that many of the peculiarities of biblical Aramaic are not 
Hebraisms, as has generally been supposed, but are due to the state of the 
language at the time. Many other articles might be mentioned but it would 
be little use merely to give a list of their titles, and space would not permit 
anything more. 

One or two more general matters will be mentioned, and then we must 
close. Usually the daily press has sorry accounts of the discussions of such 
gatherings. Of course reporters cannot be expected to be specialists in every 
branch of learning ; but through the wise plan of Mr. Williams intelligible 
reports of many papers were furnished to the public. He had asked the 
writers of such papers as lent themselves to the treatment, to prepare a short 
abstract ; these abstracts were set up in the office of the Press, of which Mr. 
Williams is the editor, carefully corrected, and copy furnished to the press of 
the city. 

When this plan of meetings of so many societies at the same time was 
adopted, it was feared that some would suffer in attendance, as those belong- 
ing to more than one society could not be in two places at once. On the mail- 
ing lists of all the societies there were 2277 names, of which but 3'4 — 14 per 

cent. occurred more than once. But of those actually in attendance, 122 

out of a total of 324 — 38 per cent.- -belonged to more than one, and of these 
one man belonged to five of these societies. There was, therefore, something 
to justify this fear. There was compensation, however, in the largely increased 
attendance at all the societies. It is worthy of note that those who belonged 
to more than one society are evidently the ones who believe in attending the 
meetings. 

If such simultaneous sessions are held again, as many who were present 
earnestly hope, it would be desirable to have more rigidly fixed programmes, 
so that those who do belong to different societies could hear their favorite 
subjects in each. At the recent meetings the programmes varied so much 
that this was impossible. 



